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One of Lowell's most interesting and unique couples 
certainly has to be Texas Jack and the Peerless Morlacchi. 
Just how did a Confederate soldier-tumed-cowboy- 
tumed-U.S. Government Scout and plainsman come to 
meet and marry a classically trained ballerina from Italy? 
And how did they happen to settle in Lowell? 

The Peerless Morlacchi 

Giuseppina "Josephine" Morlacchi was bom in 1836,1843, 
or 1846, depending on which source you choose (in the 
19th century, one never asked a gentlewoman her age!). 
By the age of six, she was enrollea at the famed ballet 
school of La Scala in her hometown of Milan. In 1856, 
Josephine made her debut in Genoa. After traveling the 
circuit in major European cities such as Rome, Lisbon and 
London, she was signed by noted manager, John DePol, to 
headline an American tour. 

Mademoiselle (Mile.) Morlacchi made her American 
debut in the ballet extravaganza. The Devil's Auction in 
New York October 23, 186a By December, the company 
moved to Boston, where the choreographer became ill and 
returned to New York. Now, Josephine had the 
opportunity to do her own choreography, something she 
had been wanting to try. 

As both prima oallerina and choreographer, Mile. 
Morlacchi met the challenge. She relisnea developing 
new ideas and dance steps. In Boston, she arranged a can¬ 
can for the featured dancers, thus becoming the first 
person to introduce this French dance style to America. 
The can-can became a permanent addition to most of her 
productions. As the can-can rapidly spread further west, 
other troupes took the liberty to develop it into a wilder 
and racier number than Josephine’s version. 

Celebrated as one of the premiere dancers in the 
country, the Peerless Morlacchi , as she was known, used 
her fame to fight for the rights of lesser known cast 
members. The entertainment business could be 
unscrupulous in the 1860s and 1870s. Many times, a 
dancer, actor, or other entertainer had no recourse if a 
promoter or agent did not honor his or her contract or if a 
theater manager ran off with that evening's receipts. 
Naturally, the lower the actor’s billing, the greater the 
opportunity for someone to take advantage of that actor. 
On many occasions, Josephine stood up on behalf of the 
younger dancers and loolced out for their interests. 

Although she had travelled to many different cities. 
Mile. Morlacchi enjoyed the atmosphere of Boston most of 
all. While she loved performing in Boston, she never really 
wanted to live in a big city. In addition to ballet and 
choreography, another dream was to own her own home 
in the country and at the same time have access to Boston 
by railroad. 

One community that fit her needs was Billerica. By 
December, 1869, Josephine and her older sister, Angelina, 
purchased a farmhouse along with twenty acres of land in 
East Billerica. Another benefit to living in Billerica's 
countryside was its proximity to Lowdl and all that the mill 
city had to offer. Lowell had 40,000 people and hundreds 
of businesses by this time. 



The Peerless Morlacchi, circa, 1868 

In many ways, Josephine was an anomaly for a 19th 
century entertainer. Firstly, she saved her money wisely 
which, enabled her to purchase the farm. Secondly, ana 
more significantly, Josephine was able to preserve the 
dichotomy between her on-and-off-stage personae. On¬ 
stage, she was the Peerless Morlacchi, while off-stage, she 
was Josephine, a quiet, almost shy woman whose idea of 
relaxation was dome chores around the farm. She was 
never caught up in her fame. 

In the snort span of twenty-six months since her arrival 
in the United States, Josephine had quickly become the 
premiere danseiise of the American ballet scene. She was 
adored by the public, sought after by theaters, had 
purchased a beautiful farmhouse for Angelina and 
nerself, had formed her own troupe and established 
herself as a champion for the rights of other dancers. 

While not on tour. Mile. Morlacchi spent all of her free 
time in Billerica and frequently visited Lowell. Both in 
Billerica and in Lowell, she was respected and cherished 
not because she was a famous ballerina, but because she 
was a kind person and a thoughtful neighbor. Things 
were going so well for Josephine that she sent for her 
widower lather to emigrate to America and share their 
farmhouse. 












TexasJack 

John Baker Omohundro was born July 26,1846, near 
Palmyra, in Fluvanna County, Virginia. Like many 
youngsters during this era. Jack was particularly 
interested in the outdoors. While still a boy, he became a 
skilled hunter, fisherman, and horseback rider. 

By 1861, Jack had made his way to Texas in hopes of 
working on a cattle ranch. Soon after the Civil War began, 
Jack received news that his older brother, Orville, had 
joined the Confederate Army. Jack returned to Virginia 
and attempted to enlist also, only to be turned down 
because of his age. However, he did serve as a courier for 
General John B. Floyd. 

In 1864, Jack enlisted as a private in Orville's company. 
Despite his earning notoriety in Virginia as the Boy Scout 
of the Confederacy , 1864 proved to be a dismal year for 
Jack: General J.E.B. Stuart was shot and killed just 
moments after Jack delivered him a message. Five weeks 
later. Jack himself was wounded. But it was during the fall, 
when the Confederate Army was losing ground, that Jack 
heard the worst possible news: his mother had died after 
a lone illness. 

Following the war. Jack returned to Texas and the cattle 
ranches. For the next two and a half years, he continued 
his cattle drives, mostly along the famous Chisholm Trail. 
Late in the summer of 1869, one such trek took Jack 
further north into Nebraska, along the Platte River. After 
the drive was completed, he decided to settle in the small 
prairie city of North Platte on the river. It was here that he 
met a man whose life paralleled his own so closely that a 
lasting friendship bloomed. 

Buffalo Bill Cody had arrived in the Platte Valley about 
four months before Jack. Serving as a scout with the U.S. 
Army, Bill had recently been assigned to Fort McPherson, 
about seventeen miles down river from North Platte. At 
Bill's request. Jack moved down to the fort later that winter. 

Jack tried his hand at bar-tending and also became a 
teacher for children at the fort. As an ex-Confederate 
soldier, it was nearly impossible for him to get a 
government job. Through his friend's perseverance. Jack 
finally received his official appointment as United States 
Scout. 

Whether hunting, scouting or dealing in Indian affairs, 
Jack had established himself as one of the most popular 
men west of the Mississippi and the equal of his friend, 
Buffalo Bill. Due to his Indian blood. Jack was able to 
communicate and empathize with Native American tribes. 
He was the particular favorite of the gentle Pawnee tribe. 

His fame, like Buffalo Bill's, soon spread east, kindled by 
the popularity of the dime novel. Tne exploits of Buffalo 
Bill and Texas Jack, related by popular authors such as 
Ned Buntline, reached a wide audience through these 
small books crammed with easy-to-read adventures. 

Inspired by the success of his dime novels. Buntline 
decided that if he could get these famous plainsmen on 
stage with one of his western scripts, audiences 
everywhere would flock to see them. Buntline realized 
that people considered Buffalo Bill and Texas Jack the 
living embodiment of the American West. 


By the late fall of 1872, Buntline wrote Bill Cody, 
explaining his idea. At first. Bill wanted nothing to do with 
it, out witn Jack’s encouragement, he finally acquiesced, 
with the condition that Jack would go with him. They 
were to go to Nixon's Opera House in Chicago by 
December 16. Neither one knew what to expect. 

'The Scouts of the Prairie" 

Even though he had not even thought about what to 
write for a script. Buntline was not concerned. His only 
foreseeable problem was the female lead. He needed 
someone with stage experience as well as a nationally 
recognized name. The Peerless Morlacchi and her troupe 
had just completed an engagement at Nixon's Opera 
House the previous week. Buntline asked Josepnine if 
she would consider playing the role of an Indian maiden. 
Always interested in new challenges, Josephine accepted 
the offer. Buntline called the drama. The Scouts of the 
Prairie. 



Texas Jack in 1877 




Ned Buntline, Buffalo Bill Cody, Josephine Morlacchi and 
Texas Jack Omohundro, the original cast of Scouts of the 
Prairie , 1872. 

Its popularity surpassed Buntline's wildest dreams. It 
was obvious that the public did not mind if the actors missed 
a line or ad-libbed as longas Texas Jack and Buffalo Bill were 
portraying themselves. They toured most major Eastern 
cities, playing to packed houses night after night. The pop¬ 
ularity of both the play and its stars continued to grow. 

It aid not take long for the cast to notice that Josephine 
and Jack were spending more and more time together. 

Yet, at the end of the first season in June of 1873, they 
went different ways. Josephine continued touring with 
her ballet troupe, while Jack was hired as a scout for 
hunting parties out west. However, they must have been 
thinking about each other all summer because one week 
before tne opening of the show's second season, on 
August 31,1873, Josephine and Jack were married at St. 
Mary’s Roman Catholic Church in Rochester, New York. 
Although she was legally Josephine Omohundro, she 
continued billing as Mile. Morlacchi. The retention of her 
maiden name was in keeping with her progressive nature, 
as well as her stature as a star. 

Some changes took place over the next few seasons: 

Ned Buntline was replaced by Wild Bill Hickok. New plays 
were written and more actors hired. Yet the popularity of 
the western dramas never waned. Jack and Josephine 
could not spend as much time as they wanted back home, 
so what little free time they had was spent on the farm. 

After the finish of the 1875-76 season. Jack and 
Josephine decided that they did not wish to tour so 
extensively. On the other hand, Buffalo Bill knew that this 
was what ne wanted to do for the rest of his life. Texas 
Jack and Bill parted company the best of friends. 

Jack occasionally wrote articles for various New York 
publications or was hired as a guide for a hunting party. 



For the mostpart, however, he and Josephine were in semi- 
retirement. They enjoyed Lowell so much that they 
bought Suffolk Hall, at the comer of Market and Suffolk 
Streets (where Charlie's Comer and the Contakos Bar are 
presently located). At the time, Suffolk Hall was a three 
story structure: the first floor was composed of storefronts, 
the second floor was the hall, while the third contained 
apartments. Whenever they were out of town, Angelina 
Morlacchi took care of both Suffolk Hall and the farmhouse 
(which they now referred to as "the summer home"). 

End of the Trail 

By the spring of 1880, they decided to tour Colorado. Jack 
had been interested in the new silver-mining boom town 
of Leadville. Both had a small troupe touring the area. 

Due to the high elevation and poor air quality. Jack 
caught a cold, which developed into pneumonia. 

Josephine tried to nurse him back to nealth, never leaving 
his side, but nothing helped. Jack was only 33 years old 
when he died on June 28,1880. 

After the funeral, Josephine returned to Lowell. Once in 
a great while, the Peerless Morlacchi danced in small 
productions in Lowell, but she never again toured. She 
taught dancing and volunteered her time and services to 
the community. The one goal which she never managed 
to accomplish was to open a dancing school for the mill girls. 

Her sister, Angelina, suffered a stroke and subsequent 
paralysis. Josephine cared for her until Angelina's death 
August 18,1885. Not long afterwards, Josephine was 
beaiidden with stomach cancer and died on July 23,1886, 
far from her birthplace and with no family at all, although 
she did have many friends. Both sisters are buried at St. 
Patrick's Cemetery in Lowell. 

* * *+* 
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THE PATRICK J. MOGAN CULTURAL CENTER 
The mission of the Patrick]. Mogan Cultural Center is 
to "tell the human story found in the history of the 
United States as an industrial nation, especially by 
concentrating on the lives of the working people of 
Lowell, Massachusetts." The Center, which opened in 1989, 
is named in honor of Lowell's former Superintendent of 
Schools who developed the concept of an urban park 
focused on Lowell's unique heritage. 

This former Boott Mills boardinghouse, built around 1837, 
was rehabilitated by the Lowell Historic Preservation 
Commission, an agency of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior. It is an appropriate setting for the Lowell National 
Historical Park's interpretive exhibits on the theme of the 
Working People: Mill Girls, Immigrants, and Labor. A wide 
variety of cultural programs is offered here throughout the 
year. The Center also houses the University of 
Massachusetts at Lowell Center for Lowell History, and the 
University's Downtown Center for Continuing Education. 

LOWELL HISTORIC PRESERVATION COMMISSION 
The Lowell Historic Preservation Commission was 
authorized in 1978 "to tell the human story of the Industrial 
Revolution in a 19th century setting by encouraging 
cultural expression in Lowell." Its historic preservation 
program works to preserve historic buildings and create a 
recreational trail along Lowell s canals. Its cultural programs 
interpret the Commission s themes through public art, 
performing arts, cultural grants, exhibits, conferences, 
publications, folklife, oral history, ethnic heritage and labor 
projects. For further information, call (508) 458-7653. 

LOWELL OFFICE OF CULTURAL AFFAIRS 
The Lowell Office of Cultural Affairs co-sponsors temporary 
exhibits at the Mogan Cultural Center through its 
Cooperative Agreement with the Lowell Historic 
Preservation Commission. 

The mission of the Lowell Office of Cultural Affairs 
(LOCA) is to identify the ways and means to expand cultural 
opportunities and choices. LOCA manages the Lowell 
Museum Cultural Fund which provides a financial resource 
for those who create, present, and preserve the culture of 
the city through exhibits at the Mogan Cultural Center. 

For information or to receive The Local, a bi-monthly 
calendar of Lowell events, call (508) 459-9899. 

TEMPORARY EXHIBITS 
Any organization, group, or individual interested 
in developing an exhibit at the Patrick J. Mogan Cultural 
Center on its themes, should contact the Lowell Historic 
Preservation Commission at 222 Merrimack Street, Suite 310, 
Lowell, MA 01852, (508) 458-7653. A staff member will send 
you an application and if approved, your proposal will then 
be recommended to the Mogan Community Advisory Board. 





